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MOZART'S MASSES. 

No. 17, and Short Eequiem, No. 18. 

Contributed by E. Holmes. 

The Mass in C, No. 17, obtained, like 13, 16, 
also from a Catholic chapel in Amsterdam, is, in 
its style, decidedly German. It much resembles 
the works which Mozart composed for Salzburg, 
where he wrote under evident limitations — en- 
deavouring, however, to make the best music 
which the appointments of his choir or orchestra 
would afford, and turning whatever might be good 
in them to account. The solo singers whose 
abilities he consulted in Nos. 12, 13, 16, seem not 
to have been employed in the production of this 
Mass ; we have not here the interest and excite- 
ment produced by elegant and florid airs — but 
the deficiency is compensated by general effects, 
choral and instrumental, conceived in a most 
musical spirit, and breathing the earnest inspira- 
tions of the true composer. Sometimes, even 
greater neatness and unity of design are to be 
observed in pieces constructed for an orchestra of 
limited extent, than for one of varied resources. 
In this case, the imagination is not continually 
tempted to stray in search of effects and contrasts 
— the music produced under restrictions is often 
more vigorously conceived, and more powerfully 
wrought out in its details. Whether a degree of 
the same success would attend another composer 
compelled to produce in the manner of Mozart, it 
is difficult to say : but certainly there is nothing 
in that composer's music more remarkable than 
his happy and effective treatment of sounds in 
small orchestras — as set forth in the unpretending 
scores of his Masses. The orchestral touches in 
No. 17, he has finished with peculiar care — and 
his quartet of stringed instruments is perfect. 
Oboes and horns are the only wind instruments. 
The Kyrie is introduced by a symphony of a 
simple, innocent character of melody in the first 
violins — the seconds in murmuring motion — the 
horns, tenors, and basses holding on. The rich 
effect of the combination will be perceived by the 
initiated at a glance : — 
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This graceful subject becomes extremely in- 
teresting in its treatment, through the skilful 
management of the voice parts. At first dispersed 
between the bass and tenor — then, as the modu- 
lation brings the subject within the compass of 
the higher voices, produced in various positions 
and keys, with doublings and holding notes — it 
charms the ear by artless melody, and a constant 
variety in the positions of the harmony. It 
pleased the youthful author, and he has indulged 
himself at length in the music. An orchestral 
effect, reminding of Beethoven, is produced in 
the following passage, accompanying the unison 
of the chorus — the low C horns holding on G 
plump in the midst of the basses : — 
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The instrumental symphonies which fill up the 
vocal periods are of finished elegance, and com- 
bine the holding and moving notes which give 
effect to Mozart's orchestra : — 
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The style of this beautiful Kyrie will be readily 
apprehended by most of our readers, on perusing 
these musical fragments. A symmetrical regu- 
larity is preserved in the composition, and its best 
things are reproduced, according to a good old 
fashion, in the dominant and the tonic. 

Three distinct features, for the stringed, the 
wind instruments, and the voices, mark the en- 
trance of the Gloria. This is of one movement, 
carried uninterruptedly to the end. One could 
almost wish for clarionets, bassoons, and trumpets, 
to complete the wind chords, and effectively to 
match the powerful contrast of numerous violins 
and voices, in this joyous and brilliant choral 
Sinfonia. This movement, which is in the most 
animated and fiery style of the Allegro, abounds 
with a variety of peculiar figures of violin ac- 
companiment. The second violin and the tenor 
parts are independent, and carefully finished — 
not hasty doublings in the unison and octave. 
The vocal solos and expressive parts of the com- 
position are generally in long notes, which do not 
interrupt the time — and it is not to be doubted 
that Mozart introduced this sort of cantilena into 
music. Haydn and Beethoven have adopted this 
plan with effect in the finales of their two great 
Symphonies in D. The two bars here given, 
repeated and extended into four, form the opening 
of the Gloria : — 
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After these four bars of choral exclamation, 
intermixed with abrupt chords of the stringed 
instruments, and interrupted alternately by silence 
in the chorus and orchestra, the composer intro- 
duces a passage of full harmony on one of his 
favorite progressions in the bass, accompanying it 
with its natural counterpoint in the soprano part. 
It is impossible to see a passage disposed with 
more fulness and completeness : — 
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A correspondence with the Mass No. 2, maybe 
discerned in the design of this Gloria. Vocal 
solos, which, at the same time, give opportunities 
of orchestral effect, by exhibiting the tones o 
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certain prominent instruments, are followed and 
contrasted with the combinations of a quartet of 
voices, modulating at each close into a new key. 
The first phrase is repeated ; but we meet it under 
new relations of harmony, giving it a fresh ap- 
pearance, and preparing it to be enjoyed anew. 
There is time to listen to the instruments while 
the bass solo is going on in the following passage ; 
the holding note of the horn is sure to attract 
attention, and the occasion is specially created by 
Mozart for the delight of his favorite orchestra. 
After a cadence in unison by the instruments, — 

Tutti unis. 



Vio 
Vio. 
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between this and the second Mass, so that the two 
works, though produced apart in point of time, 
may have been a twin-conception. The Adagio 
in A minor, Et incarnatus. in No. 17, is not 
quite so fine as that in No. 2 ; the majestic chorus 
at the end is wanting. Yet we can never listen 
without pleasure to a quartet of stringed parts 
commencing thus : — 
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Viola. 
Bassi. 




\ Bassi. 



At adoramus te, the tenor takes up the subject 
on the dominant of A minor. The text is thus 
dispatched with interesting variety and constant 
orchestral eifect. The accompaniments through- 
out are bold and original, and many of the fea- 
tures belong exclusively to this Mass. The 
quartett of stringed parts accompanying the tenor 
solo, Domine Deus, while they express the genius 
of the violin, require the most delicate handling, 
not to damage the solo 




The solo voices enter in imitation, and when 
the soprano voice is brought in, at a change into 
E minor, the music becomes full of passionate 
beauty, and the disposition of the accompaniments 
recalls the style of Beethoven. This contrary 
motion against the holding note : — 

Et ho - mo fae - - tus est 
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The successive solos at this part of the Mass 
are embellished by accompaniments of much 
ingenuity and novelty. A similarity in the design 
to the Gloria of the second Mass continues to 
present itself, but the features of the first violin 
part are even bolder. Orchestral fire, and a 
powerfully dramatic expression of the text, are 
maintained throughout the Gloria — a movement 
altogether interesting, 

The Credo, in £ time, maintains the corre- 
spondence and proportions before pointed out 



which the stringed instruments continue thus 
commencing with the last note :— 



Vio. 1. 



Vio. 2. 
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forms a very beautiful passage, far in advance of 
the age which produced it, and, if Beethoven 
may be now pronounced a modern, in his taste. 
The Crucifiasus, a bass solo in E minor, with 
holding notes of the oboes, and moving accom- 
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paniments on the strings, expresses the highest 
fervour and solemnity of sacred music. This 
beautiful and impassioned movement is an inspi- 
ration of exalted genius. 

A short choral Adagio, finely declaimed, and 
accompanied with majestic motion in the stringed 
instruments, opens the Sanctus. The scoring is 
peculiar, as though the composer were trying 
effects. There is not much of the counterpoint 
of imitation and fugue in this Mass : but the 
Pleni sunt colli has a spirited theme, which is 
answered in direct canon and by inversion at the 
same time. How numerous are the models of 
the chorus which Mozart has bequeathed to pos- 
terity ! Repeating the text of the Mass con- 
stantly in his compositions, his work demanded an 
inexhaustible fund of melodious subjects, set off 
with every resource of the orchestra, to maintain 
its interest. 

The Benedictus, in F, \, a quartet for voices, 
with violin solo, the four stringed parts, two oboes, 
and two horns, is an exquisite composition, in 
which a place is opened for every instrument and 
every voice — yet without effort, so naturally does 
every thing fall into its place. This is quite a 
model movement for the delicacy and beauty of 
its effects, to which the violin obligato, with its 
elegant passages, very largely contributes. The 
music is deservedly lengthened out for enjoyment; 
it is full of the peculiar gusto of Mozart, and 
belongs evidently to the same pen which produced 
the Requiem. 

The subject introducing the Agnus is of large 
structure, and impassioned : — 
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This phrase ends at the fourth bar, when the 
first violin begins an exquisite cantabile in the 
greatest and noblest vein of melody : — 
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The dignified and majestic style indicated in 
the symphony is thoroughljr preserved when the 
voices enter. Full of the effects of shading and 
contrast — by turns, solo, chorus, or instrumental 
symphony — this Largo movement is calculated 



to delight by the variety of its expression. The 
music eminently denotes its author. One of those 
brilliant, lively, and sparkling choruses, which are 
found occasionally at the Dona in the Masses of 
Mozart, and there only, concludes the work. By 
the occasional absence of accompaniments in the 
score (which Mr. Novello, in his edition, has taken 
care to supply), it would seem that Mozart had 
left open places to be filled up extempore by the 
organist. This was a common habit of composers 
from the time of Handel. The Mass No. 17 
abounds altogether in music of genius, and, 
independently of its excellent voice parts, will be 
esteemed, and by many selected in preference, on 
aceount of the careful finishing of the orchestra. 
In all the slow movements, this well finished score 
is apparent ; — the Et incarnatus and Benedictus 
exhibit models which delight the eye, and answer 
at once for their musical effect. 

The Short Requiem has but a faint resemblance 
to that later and transcendent work which Mozart 
has identified with his fame. To whomever it 
may happen to consult this production, it will 
scarcely fail to discover interesting parts ; yet the 
subject is too great to give full satisfaction by 
brief treatment. The Dies Jrce, the Hostias, 
the Sanctus, and Benedictus, contain the seeds 
of excellent composition and design ; though the 
work, as a whole, leaves the impression of im- 
maturity, and is to be considered rather as a 
boyish attempt than a deed accomplished. It is 
impossible to take leave of these Masses, without 
attributing to them the greatest and most im- 
portant influence in advancing the modern 
orchestra and chorus. 



MUSIC 
AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 
By Mahy Cowdek Clarke. 
(Continued from page Z%.) 
Op all birds, the nightingale has had most praise 
lavished upon her music. The fine old poet's illustra- 
tion of Cressida's love-avowal, hy this hird's mode of 
singing, is a piece of perfection : — 

" And as the new abashed nightingale, 

That stinteth first, when she beginneth sing, 
When that she heareth any herd 'is tale, 
Or in the hedges any wight stirring, 
And after siker doth her voice out ring ; 
Right so Cressid, when that her dread stent, 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent." 

Chaucer. 

He has two other passages upon the same subject, 
equally in his own style of fervent simplicity ; — 

" I hearden in the nexte bush beside 
A nightingale so lustily ysing 
That with her clears voice she maden ring, 
Echoing thorough all the greene woode wide." 

Chaucer. 
" the nightingale 
With so great might her voice began out wrest, 
Right as her heart for love would all to brest." 

Chancer. 



